“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worp 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriftures daily, whether those things were 
s0.”—“ Prove all things; hold fust that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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PUBLIC BXECUTIONS. 


“James Reynolds, convicted of the mur- 
der of Capt. West, was executed in this 
city on Saturday last. We had prepared 
some remarks on the subject, but the 
press of other matter obliged us to omit 
them. We will merely observe that 
such a sight as was witnessed in our 
streets on the day of execution, calls loud- 
ly for the abolishment of a practice, which 
only brings together the most worthless 
of our species to plunge them deeper into 


transgression. And then the parade of 


the gallows, and..the confession of the 
murderer, prove, if it is meant to prove 
any thing, that murder will bring a man 
to the enjoyment of God’s favour, and 
that the gallows is the Pisgah from which 
can be viewed the promised land.” 
Christian Register. 


We consider the conduct of the clergy, 
in many instances, similar to the one 
above referred to, as demanding public 
attention ; and more especially the atten- 
tion of those whose special duty it isto 
extend a care over the morals of society, 
It is traly an important point gained by 
the priesthood, if the public can be 
brought to believe that their petty minis- 
trations are of such high importance and 
efficacy, as to bring murderers “to the 
enjoyment of God’s favour”! It is cer- 
tain that every legitimate object could be 
accomplished, towards criminals of this 
class, in a frrivate manner; and efforts to 
prepart and fit them for the world of 
happy spirits, done in this way ought not 
to be objected to. But wherefore all this 
eclat—these. public parades and confes- 
sions? The imposing sceneis indeed cal- 
culated to dazzle the multitude, and to 
raise the character and importance of the 

Vol. XIE ™M 


clergy : this is, in itself, an effect suffi- 
ciently mischievous, and claims the inter- 
ference of the friends of civil and religious 
liberty. To the criminals themselves, 
this practice can hardly fail to be inju- 
rious. The most righteous amongst the 
children of men, approach eternity ale 
ways with solemnity and awe—often with 
doubts and fears. But murderers—how 
often are these heard to express their con- 
fidence of the favour of God, whilst the 
voice of their brother’s blood crieth unto 
him from the ground! A confidence 
which there is reason to believe is often 
founded on an artificial tone or excite- 
ment given to the minds of these unhappy 
men by busy priests, and the imposing 
eclat which they contrive to throw around 
a scene which ought to be veiled in ob- 
scurity, as too forbidding for the public 
eye. 

On the surrounding multitude the im- 
} pressions made on these occasions must 
be illusory and pernicious. The heinous- 
ness of the crime is lost sight of, in the 
bold assurance of the criminal, and the fa- 
cility with which he seems prepared to 
join the society of angels, and of just men 
made perfect ! 

Experience fully justifies the assertion 
that public executions, so far from pre- 
venting crimes, corrupt the morals, and 
promote their repetition. No reason 
therefore, can be assigned for the con- 
tinuance of this practice, except to gratify 
a criminal curiosity, and the still more 
criminal vanity of certain of the clerical 


order, with whom the advancement of. 


their own influence and importance is 
paramount to every other consideration, 
In justification of these remarks, it would 
be easy for us to cite instances of ious 
frauds committed by priests on these, as 


‘on other aceasions; but eur readers are 
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too wellinformed on the subject to require 
it. We feel no objections, we repeat it, 
to conscientious Christians of any denomi- 


nation, who may apprehend themselves 


called upon in behalf of those who are 
about to suffer capital punishment, dis- 
charging their solemn duties in a proper 
manner. It isthe public show, and pa- 
rade—confessions solicited, and even ex- 
torted, and published for the purposes of 
gain, onthe truth of which little reliance 
can be placed; and whether true or not, 
in no wise adapted either to edify or re- 
form—it is the “ pomp and circumstance” 
of priestly ministrations, making false im- 
pressions on the mind, and imparting a 
sort of honourable distinction to the prin- 
eipal actor in the tragic farce. It is ma- 
king the horrid act of murder a kind of 
passport to that blissful state, into which 
even the righteous scarcely can enter! It 
is toeach, and all of these that we object. 
If men will persist in the retaliatory, and 
anti-christian course of committing one 
murder for another, let that day in which 
it is done, “be darkness, neither let the 
light shine upon it. Let darkness and the 
shadow of death stain it; let a cloud dwell 


upon it: let the blackness of the day ter- 
rify it.” 


RELIGIOUS ZEAL. 


“ For I bear themrecord that they have a 
zeal for God, but not according to 
knowledge.” —Rom. x. 2. 


Examples of this sort of zeal are to be 
found amongst all sects of Christians, at 
the present day, as in time past. It has 
ever been the most powerful and success- 
ful, because the most insidious, adversary 
to true Christianity. “It may I doubt 
not, be demonstrated,” says an able wri- 
ter, “ with the greatest evidence, that all 
Christian churches have suffered more by 
their zeal for orthodoxy, and by the vio- 
Jent methods taken to promote it, than 
from the utmost efforts of their greatest 
enemies.” 

The love of God, and of our fellow- 
men, constitutes the very essence of true 
religion ; neither can these two be sepa- 
rated. “If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar.’ Now, 


although every zealot admits this truth, 
(for it is demonstrable) yet there is not 
one of them, but evinces an aversion, ané 
even a hatred towards a Aeretical brother, 
and that too, for God’s sake. 

This kind of zeal for God broke out, in 

former times, into bloody persecutions. 
Having got rid of these, we are too apt te 
think that a greater reform has taken 
place in religious society, than the true 
state of things amongst us warrants. 
The civil magistrate has, it is true, wrest- 
ed the steel, and the brand from the grasp 
of bigotry; but the antichristian spirit 
still exists, and to subdue this requires no- 
thing short of the power and wisdom of 
God operating on the mind. 
” This spirit is often seen to operate on 
the (otherwise) most amiable and useful 
members of society, and the silken cord 
of social intercourse begins to slacken, 
and if the cause continues to act, becomes 
finally corroded and destroyed. Even 
members of the same family feel its bane- 
ful influence, and the ties of blood, no less 
than the ties of friendship, are weakened, 
and frequently dissevered! “ It will be 
hard to determine,” says Archbishop Til- 
lotson, “how many degrees of innocence 
and good nature, or of coldness and indif- 
ference in religion, are necessary to over- 
balance the fury of a blind zeal; since 
several zealots had been excellent men, 
if their religion had not hindered them”! 

This spirit has latterly been operating 
in a quarter of the religious world, that 
has hitherto been favoured, in a great 
measure, to remain free from its rayages. 
How long its reign may last, and how wide 
its influence may spread, time only can 
discover. It is making war, as usual, up- 
on religious liberty, and free enquiry, and 
in the place of practical, experimental 
religion, presents us with certain dogmas, 
in which an implicit belief is required, 
and wherein authority is substituted for 
truth, reason, and argument ; and for the 
rejection of which, the most holy life can- 
not atone. An active co-operation in this 
work, by individuals from a foreign land, 
has tended to increase those morbid feel- 
ings, and to sharpen those asperities, 
which ever follow in the train of this spi- 
rit of orthodoxy—ministrations, which, 
had they been bettomed on genuine love 
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and chatity, would have had a pow- | 


arful effect in allaying and softening those 
feelings and asperities, thus unhappily 
aggravated. But this is all for the love of 
Christ and his cause! Such is the incon- 
sistency, and the blindness of religious 
zeal, when not according to knowledge. 
The preaching of the gospel does not 
eonsist in efforts to bring the understand- 
ings of men to submit to an implicit belief 
in certain opinions, propositions, or arti- 
eles of a creed, but in persuading them to 
hractise what they already know. “Know- 
ing, therefore, says the apostle, the ter- 
rors of the Lord we jfrersuade men”— 
* Believe in the light,” says Christ, “ that 
ye may be the children of the light.” God 
has given to every man all the light and 
knowledge that is proper and necessary 
for him, for the time being, and when he 
acts up to this, the answer is “ Well done, 
thou hast been faithful in a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over more.” The 
will, and affections being rectified by a 
system of practical obedience—the Aeart 
thus regulated, and the Aead will come 


right: but how vain to attempt to reform 
the latter whilst the former remainsa nest | 
for unclean birds! Let us have, then, less | 
dogmatizing and more persuasion—less 
zeal, and more charity—less mysterious 
jargon, and more of the plain, practical 
truths of Christianity, in the ministry. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ope 
Yearly Meeting: 


It was shown in my last, that E. Bates 
makes a distinction between the Word as 


Creator, and the Word as Redeemer ; and 
thus adopts the trinitarian scheme. So 
William Burnet, the baptist, in an argu- 
ment with George Whitehead, one of our 
“primitive Friends,” says, “which word 
was God, yet he was not @ Saviour, as he 
was the Word, or Creator of the world, 
any otherwise than he was held forth in 
the promise.” Now, inthe work before 
us, the very same view is presented, where 


we are told that grace, “as a means of - 


salvation,” was “dispensed dcfore the out- 
ward coming of Jesus Christ, as well as 
after,” “oN THE CREDIT OF WHAT WAS 
PROMISED,” &c. In reply to Burnet, 

and I may add,to E. Bates also, G. White- 
head says, “ How then does he say, ‘1 am 
God a Saviour, besides me there is no oth- 
er’? And what is he saving his people 
from but from sin? And was not this 
God’s real work throughout all the gene- 
rations of the righteous? And did not 
God say, ‘surely they are my people, chil- 
dren that will not lie; and so washe their 
Saviour.’ Isaiah, 48,8. And did not God 
say ‘Look unto me all ye ends of the 
earth, and be ye saved, for I am God’? 
And was it not God, that in Christ was. 
reconciling the world, and that establish- 
ed them in Christ, and anointed them ?”” 


was not a Saviour, asthe root, and Crea- 
tor of man, but as he was to be the off- 
sfiring of man,’ George Whitehead re- 
plies, “Do but mark the confusion and 
darkness of this man, who has denied that 
God, the Word, or Creator of man, is a 
Saviour”—* And how blind and ignorant 
this man is of the ¢ruze Christ ana Saviour; 
and what has he done less than set the 


| flesh above the spirit?”* 


‘Thus it was not the opinion of George 
Whitehead that “the seed of grace” was 
“purchased” by what Jesus did “ without 
us,” or by his sufferings and death; nor 
that the fromise of something to be done, 
in future, was the object of the faith of 
the saints of old: for, in reply to this doc- 
trine, he asks,“ Was not the object and 
foundation of faith in deing through all 
ages? did not the prophets believe and 
follow the spirit of Christ in them ? from 
whence then was the efficacy of salvation 
derived? was it from spirit, or from flesh ? 
Surely it is the spirit that quickens ; if.so 
the efficacy was spiritual, not natural, or 
that which could not be lost. But where- 
as so much mention is made of the blood- 
shedding, and so much efficacy and vir- 
tue seems to be derived from it; I ask, is 
it not a spiritual, supernatural virtue, pow- 
er, and efficacy, that cleanseth, saveth, 
and justifieth ? If it be, how then does it 


* Vid. G. Whitghead’s hight and life of 
Chriat within, 


And on the baptist asserting that“He _ 
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germinated.”—p. 11. 
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proceed from the shedding of the bload | 
outwardly, which was a wicked man’s 
act 

That “ grace and truth came by (or 


. through) Jesus Christ,” ought nvt to be | 


brought in question, but not by means of | 
a “purchase,” made at the price of inno- | 
ea blood ; for grace was never bought | | 
nor sold, but has ever flowed as freely | 
from Infinite Goodness, as light from the | 


natural sun: and as the skilful surgeon | 


who removes the film or veil from the 
outward eve, and thereby confers the 
blessing of sight, does not create, nor pro- 
eure the light: So Christ, in his outward 
appearance, through his instructions and | 
example, opened the eyes of those who 
were mentally blind, to that stream 
of divine light, which has ever flowed, 
without money, price, or purchase, from 
the inexhaustible fountain of Divine Good- 


Tnow proceed with an examination of a 
few more of our author’s opinions as giv- 
en to us in the chapter under review. 
“So then, when we consider the pre- 
sent condition of the human family, we 
find that on commencing our existence, 
we inherit or receive two principles, one 
of evil, the other of good. These two 
principles. are as seeds—not having yet 


The reader cannot fail to perceive in 
these views of E. Bates, a strong feature 
of. the Munichean doctrine. “The doc- 
trine of Vazi,’ says Mosheim, “ was a 
motley mixture of the tenets of Christiani- 
ty, with the ancient philosophy of the 
Persians.” —* He established two princi- 
files, viz. a good and an evil one; the first 
a most pure and subtile matter, which he 
called light, did nothing but good ; and the 
second a gross and corrupt substance, 
Which he called darkness, nothing but 
evil.” 

Thus, with our “natures” totally de- 
praved by Adam’s fall, and inheriting, 
moreover, (from what quarter we are not 
told) an evil principle into our souls, the 
two together must make a fearful odds 
against virtue. Yet, asthough these were 
not enough to contend with, a number of 


* Vid. G. Whitehead’s light and life of 
Cirist within. | 


pages in the latter end of the chapter are. 
taken up, in attempting to prove the ex- 

istence of a third enemy, “a being pos- 

sessing the power of action”—* distinct 

from man”—“a spirit opposed to every 

thing of goodness” —* our grand adversa- 

ry,’ &c. Thus we have, according to our 

author, a trinity, or three distinctions in 
the evil nature. There is first, our de- 

| praved natures, produced by Adam’s fall: 

second, an “evil principle,” which we in- 

herit or receive, and which exists in us 
“as aseed,” and third, the devil, in fropria 
frersona, who, from the description which 
the author has given of him, must be con- 

sidered as entirely distinct from the other 

The “world, and the flesh,” says our 
author, “are, generally, the mediums 
[media] through which the attack is 
made”’—“ yet whoever carefully investi- 
gates the subject, will discover certain 
impressions and excitements, which are, 
unmiged, satanic influences.” 

It may, I believe, be safely asserted, 
that no speculation has given rise to so 
much superstitious folly amongst man- 
kind, as the one which this author has 
thus introduced into his book: I shall 
therefore take up a few moments in offer- 
ing such objections as occur. 

1. ‘Fhe term devil is not found in the 
Old Festament. The word Satan, (a 
synonime) which in the Hebrew simply 
means an enemy, adversary, or accuser, 
is found in six or eight places. — 

2. In the New Testament it is applied 
by our saviour to Peter; (Mat. xvi, 23) 
the word is also used by him to designate 
the cause of both bodily and mental dis- 
ease in a number of instances, which 
proves only on the part of our Saviour, a 
mere condescension to the superstitions of 
that period. 

3. Hence, although we find natural and 
moral evil, often ascribed to satan, to de- 
mons, or to the spirits of wicked men, in 
the New Testament, it furnishes no evi- 
dence that Jesus or even his apostles dc- 
lieved in the opinions then prevalent on. 
this subject, and which governed the lan- 
guage that they spoke. Does our an- 
thor believe that the muscular contraction 
with which the woman. mentioned in the 
13th. ch. of Luke, was afflicted, was caus- 
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ei by the malignant spirit? The ascrip- 

tion of corporeal, or mental disease to such 

a cause, in modern days, could not fail to 

i attract universal ridicule: Yet according 

ig to the /iteral expression in the foregoing 

/ case, our Saviour’s words may be cited to 

prove such a doctrine. But it proves no- 

_ thing more, than that he saw proper to 

leave undisturbed, this superstitious be- 

lief, in the state in which he found it; 

knowing that as light and knowledge in- 
creased, it would gradually vanish. 

4. The existence of a “malignant spi- 
vit,” therefore, such as E. Bates has des- 
cribed and laboured to establish, is no 
where clearly taught, as a doctrine re- 
vealed in the Bible. The doctrine ap- 
pears to have been unknown to the Jews 
previous to the captivity, being first men- 
tioned in 1 Chron. a book written by Ez- 
ra, after that event; about which time 
the books of Job, and Psalms, where the 
word is found, are also believed to have 
been compiled by the same hand. Thus 
the doctrine appears to have been bor- 
rowed by the Jews from the oriental phi- 
losophy. 

5. The manner of this malignant being’s 
erigin presents no small difficulty. If, as 
is generally supposed, he fell from hea- 
ven, through pride, this reduces heaven 
toa mere state of frrobation, contrary to 
what is universally taught in the scrip- 


y tures, and believed by all Christians. But, 
. his existence being admitted, we must ei- 
¢ ther believe this, or that God created 


s him as he is, or that he existed from all 

ES eternity, both of which would be equally 

. objectionable. 

= 6. No reasonable evidence can be de- 
rived of his existence, from the experience 
of mankind. The author speaks of “ un- 
mixed satanic influences,’ but until he 
points out what the nature of these in- 
fluences are, and shows that they cannot 
be referred to “ our lusts that warin our 
members,” they may be safely denied. 

7. The existence and purpose of such a 
being is wholly incompatible with the di- 
vine attributes, as far as these attributes 
are known to us. 

8. The doctrine affords a plausible ex- 
cuse for crime, and is calculated to draw 
off the mind from a close watch over its 
éwn operations, where the real cause ex- 


_ 


ists, to one, which, as far as our knowl- 
edge or experience is concerned, is nei- 
ther tangible to the feelings, nor to the 
understanding. Hence the fears of some, 
that the rejection of this superstition, 
would give an increased latitude to sin, 
are unfouaded. The fear of God restrains 
sinners, and not the fear of Satan; the 
first is every where taught, the last no 
where. “He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen,” says the apostle, 
“how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” So, by parity of reasoning, he 
that is not restrained by the powerof God, 


known and felt in his soul, how can he be — 


restrained by the fear of one who is nei- 
ther seen, nor felt? The wicked, it is 
well known, have the most of this sort of 
fear; yet they are not the less wicked on 
that account. 

That “our primitive Friends” believed 
in such a malignant being as E. Bates has 
described, 1 can no where find. Whenal- 
luding to the subject, they have adopted 
the language of scripture, and thus left 
the matter where they found it. They 
no where, that I have read, speak of “ w- 
mixed satanic influences”; nor of satan 
being a free agent, or “possessing the pow- 
er of action”; neither do I find amongst 
their writings, any ¢reatise to prove his 
existence, or inculcating the necessity of 
believing in him as a distinct fierson : 
nor have they reco nized the evil princi- 
ple as having a ¢hrje-fold mode of exist- 
ance, that I can any where discover. 

The question is not whether man has a 
powerful adversary to contend with, yea, 
or nay; for this must be universally ad- 
mitted, because within the limits of every 
man’s experience : But whether this ad- 
versay be a distinct being from man, or 


_ whether he be an enemy, raised up dy him- 
self, in his own household, and having his 


kingdom there, and there only—an enc- 
my produced, and established by every 
man, in his own heart, through an indul- 
gence of the passions, created and given 
to him for a noble purpose, but diverted 
from this purpose, by an abuse of the pri- 
vileges conferred on him by his benefi- 
cent Creator? 

On the whole, this part of the author’s 
work, will be thought by most readers, 
inferior to what is found m Bareley, and 
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Phififis, on the same subject: and as their 
works,are still read, and in print, I am 
wholly at a loss to perceive the necessity 
of a member of the Society writing again 
on thesubject, having nothing new to offer, 
unless some additional sfecudations, and 
the treatise on the devil, which all must 
adinit to be quite novel, and unique in its 
character. But the writer’s arguments 
on this subject, are rathef calculated to 
increase than toremove doubts. “Let it 
be remembered,” says he, “that in the 
Lord Jesus ‘the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelt bodily.’ It would be dlasphemy to 
say that the devi/ here [i. e. in his tempta- 
tion] was not a distinct agent.”—p. 18. 
But our author oughtalso to have remem- 

‘bered that Jesus was made as we are— 
encompassed with infirmities—learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered, 
and was often constrained to “offer up 
prayers, and supplications, with strong. 
crying and tears, unto him that was able 
tosave him from death.” Where, then, 
is the dlashhemy in supposing one thus 
situated, and constituted, te be tempted 
from causes arising out of his nature, for 
“he took not upon him the nature of an- 
gels, but the seed of Abraham’ Did he 
not desire to escape suffering, and pray 
that the cup might pass away from him, 
although he knew his Father’s will? Was 
it the devil that dictated this prayer, or 
did it arise from the infirmities of humani- 
ty? The first cannot be supposed, other- 
wise he had not been without sin, having 
obeyed the devil’s dictation. It wasthere- 
fore the last, and hence temptation may 
be presumed, in the case, without suppos- 
ing “such an evil agent.’—Even the 
temptation (although accompanied with 
a holy resignation) of desiring what his 
own will prompted him to ask for,.an ex- 
emption, or relief from suffering. This 
condition of soul, all holy men ‘have, no 
doubt, sometimes experienced, and the 
cause of which is abundantly evident, 
without bringing in “an evil agent, distinct 
from map,” to explain it. 

_ According to the doctrine of ourauthor, 
the apostles are guilty of “ blasphemy,” 
for Paul asserts that Jesus “was, in all 
points, tempted as we cre,’ and James 
tells usthat “every man is tempted when 
Jte isdrawn away of his own lust, and en- 


_— 


ticed.” But, as Jesus was like unto us in 
all things, except sin, so he must have 
had like passions, and was tempted alse 
thereby ; for we are thus tempted, and he 
was tempted as we are in all points. And 
as it is nosin, in man, to be tempted, so 
neither could it be in Jesus, whatever 
might have been the cause of it. 


An enemy to Creeds, 


THE TRUE CHRIST. 
Extract from Dell’s “ Trial of Spirits.” 


“As Jesus Christ (who, according te 
his human nature, was a man, and in all 
things like to us, sin excepted) came to 
be of God, and to be the Son of God, 
through the coming and dwelling of the 
living word ef God in his flesh, according 
to the love, will and counsel of his Father; 
so the same living word, coming and 
dwelling in the faithful, his members ac~- 
cording to the same love, will, and coun- 
cil of God, they also come to be of God 
in Christ, as Christ is of God, according 
to his human nature. : 

“ And as Christ, being thus of God, ac- 
cording to the word of God, that dwelt in 
his human nature, overcame the devil, 
the head of anti-christ, and anti-christ and 
his body, the temple of the devil; so do 
all Christ’s members overcome anti- 
christ, and his prophets, through the 
same living word of God dwelling in them, 
or through the word of righteousness and 
life, its being incarnate in them, that is, 
its being written in their hearts by the 
Spirit, or put into their inward parts. 
Wherefore Christ throughout, that is, 
from the head itself to the lowest mem- 
ber, is called Jmmanuel, God with us: er 


which is all one, God manifested in the 
flesh. 


“And for this cause these faithful, or 
little children of God, cannot be prevailed 
against, inasmuch as they are of God, and 
so have in them, by true union and com- 
munion, the nature of God, and the word 
of God, and the Spirit of God, and the 
righteousness of God, and the wisdom of 
God, and the power of God, and the life 
and light of God, and all the things of 
God: asthe apostle Paul saith, Jn the 
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new creature all things are become new, 
and all things (that is, all these new 
things) are of God, (that is, they are the 
very things of God.) And so these faith- 
ful people cannot be prevailed against by 
anti-christ, or by the devil, the head of 
anti-christ, but they do prevail against 
the doctrine of anti-christ, by the doc- 
trine of Christ; against the spirit of anti- 
christ, by the Spirit of Christ ; against the 
sin of anti-christ, by the righteousness of 
Christ ; against the error of anti-christ, 
by the truth of Christ; and against all the 
things of anti-christ, by the infinite and 
eternal things of Christ. 

“ Wheretore you see, that all they that 
are of God, through a new birth, and are 
the true children of that heavenly Fa- 
ther, and do partake of his divine nature, 
and all his divine things, they cannot be 
evercome of anti-christ and his prophets ; 
but they do mightily overcome them all, 
through that immortal seed of the true 
and living word of God, of which they 
are born, and in which they live and act.” 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


“What religion founded the universi- 
ties is wellknown. For by the counsel of 
four monks, the scholars of Bede, to wit: 
Rabanus, Albinus, Claudius, and John 
Scotus, the university which had been 
translated from Athens to Rome, was 
translated by Charles the great, from 
Rome to Paris, 4mno. 791. And for our 
English universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, thus it is recorded: ‘ That the 
study of Cambridge was instituted, Anno. 
630, by Sigisbert, king of the East Angles, 
who after changed his purple or kingly 
robes, for a fryar’scoul or hood. And 
the lectures here were begun by four 
monks, of which brother or fryar Ode, as 
they termed him, read grammar, accord- 
ing to Priscian’s doctrine: Terricus, an 
acute sophister, read Aristotle’s logic, ac- 
cording to the Institutions of Porfhyrius, 
and verroes; brother or fryar William, 
read Zully’s rhetoric; and Gislebertus, 
read divinity tothem on sundays, and 
saints days.” 

“And for Oxford, ‘that was founded by 
king Alfred, dnno. 895 by the persua- 


sion of Neotus the monk; and rewards 
were propounded for those that would 
profess learning there. Afterwards, both 
these schools were made universities, in 
Edward the first’s time, by the court of 
Rome, as Robert Bemington affirms.’ 
“Yea, farther, by the very names of the 
colleges, it is manifest, what religion set 
them up; some being founded in the hon- 
our of one saint, some of another saint; 
one being founded in the honour of Christ, 
another in the honour of Jesus, another in 


the honour of Immanuel, another in the 
honour of the Trinity; whereby they 


have rent the name of God in pieces, each 
one seeking to honour that name of Christ 
most, in the honour of which his college 
was founded; yea, some colleges have 
been founded in the honour of Christ’s 
body ; as the colleges of Corfus Christi, 
in both universities: and one in Oxford, 
for the help of all dead souls, and for their 
rescue out of purgatory: And so it is well 
known what religion founded them. And 
what religion will, in due time, destroy 
these foundations, if they be not reformed, 
is as well known. 


“For Wickliff, whom God raised up to 
be one of the most eminent reformers of 
the christian religion, since the apostles’ 
times, speaks thus, touching universities, 
colleges and students. ‘Seeing Christ, 
saith he, hath not ordained these univer- 
sities, or colleges, it is manifest, that both 
they, and the graduations in them, are no- 


thing but so much vain heathenism intro- 
duced ; in testimony whereof, as well the 


collegiates, as other graduates, do seek 
the things which are their own, leaving 
the rules of charity: From whence do 
arise envies, and comparisons between 
persons and countries, and many other 
seed-plots of the father of lies.’ 


saith, ‘Our judgement concerning colleges 
is the same, as touching their general stu- 
dies: For through them, persons and 
countries are accepted against the 
rules of charity, and jiaward envies are 
heaped up, with other sins, perjuries, 
and simonies, against their own statutes. 
Notwithstanding, it is granted, that out of 
such colleges, many good things do arise, 


as well as out of other sects; yet not so 
' many, as by the occasion of the sin of the 


“ Acain, he having spoken of other sects, 
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devil, and the sin of the first man. And 
thereiore let a faithful man be ashamed 
to allege the fruit of such profit.’ 

“ Again, saith he, ‘ if these colleges are, 
in their conversation, rejected of the Lord, 
who doubt but that, to nourish them in 
this way, is no alms, but the foolish pre- 
sumption of a faction and party against , 
Christ? For all these sects, and all new- | 
nesses which are not founded on Christ 
the Lord, they tempt Christ with the de- 
vil, (Matt. iv.) seeing they despise the 
free ordination of his sect, and do rather 
choose another servile sect, less good ; if 
they would not ascend into the heavenly 
Sion by the steps which God hath or- 
dained, but would fly to the pinnacle of 
the temple by the carrying of the devil. 
What alms therefore is this, to cherish 
such a child of the devil, in Cain’s castles, 
against Christ.’ 

“He also affirms, ‘that one _ idiot, 
through the help of the grace of God, 
cloth more good in the church, than many 
graduates in the schools and colleges: and, 
that God’s inspiration of such, doth more 
profitthe community of the faithful, than 
all the universities, and.all their studies 
and privileges,’ 

“Thus hath Wickliff witnessed in this 
matter, who was also himself master of 
Baliol College in Oxford: And Philip 
Melancthon gives this testimony of him, 
Equidem sapientem virum judico fuisse 
Wicklefum Anglum, gui omnium pfrrimus, 
quod ego scio, vidit universitates fuisse 
Satanz synagogras; that is, ‘I do indeed 
judge Wickliff of England to have been 
a wise man, who, for aught I know, first 
of all, saw universities to have been the 
synagogues of Satan.’ 

“ John Huss also, that excellent instru- 
ment of Jesus Christ, and blessed martyr, 
saith, speaking on that scripture, Isaiah 
xxvii. ‘ Wo to the crown of the pride of 
Ephraim, and thé crown of pride shall be 
trodden under foot,’ saith, ‘The doctor- 
ships and masterships of many, who, hav- 
ing the word of God wholly choked in 
them, do now too shamefully make broad 
their philacteries, and enlarge the bor- 
ders of their garments, and love the chief 
chairs in the schools, and to be saluted in 
the markets, and to be called of men, 


el and harness of the mystical body of an- 
tichrist, because it is written, that he is 
king of all the children of pride. And the 
crown of pride, of these children of pride, 
shall be trodden down.’ 

“ And thus, it is manifest, what religion 
founded the universities; so it is as mani- 
fest what religion will, in the appointed 
time, destroy those foundations, if they 
bo not truly and thoroughly reformed. 
For surely as they are, if the work of 
Christ go forward in the world, as it ne- 
cessarily must do, notwithstanding the 
present defection, in the appointed time, 
they can no more be held up, than the 
house built on the sand, in the time of 
tempest. For the true spiritual ‘church 
is built on the foundation of the prophets 
and apostles, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner stone ;’ and so it is firmly 
founded upon a rock, and can never fall. 
But the universities are built on the phi- 
losophers and heathens, Plato and Aris- 
totle being the chief corner stones; and 
so they are built upon the sand. And 
neither can their own hands uphold them, 
nor the secular arm establish them, in that 
day, wherein the Lord alone shall be ex- 
alted. But it isnot men of moral and ci- 
vil religion and righteousness, who will do 
this work, and execute this vengeance ; 
for the enchantments of the universities 
are too strong and mighty for all human 
| spirits; but the called, chosen, and faith- 
ful ones of Christ, when he shall summon 
them, and call them to his foot, they shall 
! not stand on compliments, formalities, and 
niceties ; nor regard friendship or enmity; 
| but through the power of faith, shall 
| break through all that can be said and ob- 
_ jected by the wisdom, policy, prudence, 
and religion of man, and shall execute the 
righteous judgments of the Lord on these 
mothers of harlots, and fornicators of the 
nations. 

“And whereas he saith, their destruc- 
tion will never be, but of themselves: I do 
verily believe that: For seeing their root 
is rottenness, their fruit must needs be 
destruction, Yea, the Lord will raise up 
his word in the midst of them, to destroy 
them : For the more the word of the Lord 
shall blow upon the university the more 
shall this grass wither, and the flower 


doctor; and by this they go in the appar- 


thereof, that is, human learning, fade 
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wey, till it be at last quitedried up. And | 

this is the university, whose day is com- 

ing, when iniquity shall have an end.” 
Deil. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


“Previous to the accession of bloody 
Mary to the throne of England, Dr. Rid- 
ley, then Bishop of London, paid the prin- 
cess a visit at her place of retirement in 
the country. Mary thanked him for his 
eivility, and entered into conversation 
with him for about a quarter of an hour,— 
she told him that she remembered him at 
eourt, and particularly mentioned a ser- 
mon of his before her father; and then 


jeaving her chamber of presence, she dis- | 
missed him to dine with her officers. Af- | 
ter dinner she sent for him again, when | 
the Bishop informed her, that he not only 

came to pay her a visit, but also to offerto | 
preach before her next Sabbath, if she | 
would be pleased topermit him. On this | 
she changed countenance, and after some 
minutes silence, said, “ As for this matter, 
I pray you, my lord, make the answer to 
it yourself.” And upon the Bishop’s ur- 
ging the matter as a sense of conscience 
and duty, she at last told him, that the 
doors of the parish church should be open 
to him, where he might preach if he 
pleased, but neither herself nor any of her 
servants should hear him.—* Madam, I 
trust you will not refuse God’s word.”— 
“T cannot tell what you call God’s word. 
That is not God’s word now which was 
God’s word in my father’s days.” “God’s 
word is the same at all times, but has been 
better understood at some times than in 
others.” Mary enraged replied, “You 
durst not for your ears have avouched that 
for God’s word in my father’s days, that 
you do now. As for your new books, I 
thank God, I never read any of them; I 
never did and I never will.” After using 
much harsh language she took leave of 
the Bishop with these words :—* My lord, 
for your civility in coming to see me I 
thank you, but for your offering to preach 
before me, I thank you not a whit.” 
This interview gave the Bishop a sorrow- 
ful prospect of what was to be expected, if 
qver the princess came to the throne. 


When she ascended the throne, Ridley 
went to do her homage, and to submit 
himself to her clemency. He was imme- 
diately sent to the Tower, and after three 
months imprisonment was removed te 
Oxford, and condemned for heresy. Du- 
ring the two weeks between his condem- 
nation and death, the priests used every 
means in their power to gain him over to 
their cause, but he was deaf to their re- 
monstrances, and was not to be shakes 
from the principles he had adopted. 
When the day of his death arrived he 
was calm and intrepid. He called it his 
wedding-day ; and having invited some 
friends, he supped the preceding evening 
with great cheerfulness. One of his 
friends proposed to sit up with him, but 
he declined saying, that, by God’s help, he 
hoped to sleep as quietly as he ever done 
Onthe morning he dressed himself and 
walked to the place of execution between 
the Mayor and one of the Aldermen; and 
seeing Latimer approach, he ran to mect 
him, embraced him, and exclaimed, “Be 
of good heart, brother, for God will either 
assuage the fury of the flames, or else give 
us strength to endure them.” At the 
stake he knelt down and embraced it.— 
Both he and Latimer prayed, and both 
suffered the most cruel death with the 


greatest courage.” 


[ From the National Intelligencer.} 


“ GENTLEMEN—On my way to York- 
Town, Pennsylvania, I got the Intelligen- 
cer of the 27th ult. and in it, in a note, I 
observed the following paragraph—They 
have known an Indian to tell a lie in coun- 
cil;;—which is so much at variance with 
any thing I had ever seen or observed 
amongst them, from the years 1785 te 
1794, inclusive, in each of which years I 
spent from five to nine months each year’ 
in the woods surveying of.lands, and in 
which time I was frequently at their 
towns, or had some of them in the woods 
with me, as friends, every year, and I ne- 
ver knew them to trespass the rules of 
good breeding: which induces me to send 
you the enclosed fact, at which I was pre- 
sent. JOHN ALDUM, 

Octoher 4th, 1825.” 
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INDIANS. 


He once told a lie’—-was the emphati- 
cal language used to me by an Indian in 
the year 1794, when I was attending to 
the surveying of a large body of lands in 
what was then called the French creek 
country, and west of the Alleghany river ; 
and as some of my people were killed by 
the western Indians, I found it necessary, 
while the surveying was going on, to visit 
the Indian towns on the Alleghany river, 
frequently. They were inhabited by the 
Senecas. General Wayne was then on 
his way with his army to the Indian set- 
tlements on the Miami river of the Lake. 

“One day when I was at the Corn- 
planter’s town, the news-shout (as it is 
called) was heard; all the Indians in the 


village immediately retired to their houses, 


{and even their. dogs went with them) 
when an old man went out to meet the 
person who brought the news, and to take 
kim to the Long or Council House, where 
a fire was made, and refreshments were 
earried to him, and time given for him to 
dress and paint himself, so as to appear 
decent. When sufficient time had elaps- 
ed for these operations to be performed, 
the chiefs went first to the house, and as 
the young men were following, I asked an 
Indiaa who spoke English, and to whom 
{as he professed to be a priest, physician, 
and conjurer) I gave thename of doctor, 
whether there was any impropriety in my 
going tohear the news? He said, no— 
and that as I was received as a friend and 
visiter, all their houses were open to me, 
and if I did not go without any ceremony 
it would appear as if I doubted their 
words and hospitality, which was consid- 
ered as the greatest affront that could be 
put toan Indian. For if there was any 


secret business going on, they would in- | 


form me of it in a friendly way, and then 
I might retire. I accordingly went into 
the house with him, when the chiefs im- 
mediately rose and gave me a seat among 
them. All the Indians in the house were 
smoking their pipes when I came in, and 
‘the stranger was sitting opposite the 
chiefs on a seat, or rather a platform, by 
himself. The time appeared to me very 
long, as I was anxious to hear the news, 
being much interested in the event, as 
¢he Indians had been deliberating whether 
er not they would permit me to continue 


| 


surveying, or send me out of the country ; 
and what surprized me was, that no one, 
contrary to their usual custom, asked him 
for the news, and I was at a loss to ac- 
count for their conduct. Eventually, the 
Indian himself, after prefacing the busi- 
ness with telling them, he had no doubt 
as they knew he had been to the West, 
they would be gratified in hearing his 
news; to which no one in the company 
appeared to assent or to negative. He 
then gave an account of an affair between 
a convoy of Americans (who were carry- 
ing reinforcements and provisions to one 
of our frontier posts) and the Indians, and 
that they had killed the commanding offi- 
cer and a number of our men. And after 
he had related all he had to say, no onc 
asked him for any particulars of the ac- 
tion, or for any corroborating circum- 
stance, which appeared to me very unac- 
countable, as I had formerly observed 
they were particularly polite to stran- 
gers and visiters, and were very cautious 
not to door say any thing to hurt their 
feelings ; and soon after the chiefs and the 
other Indians began to leave the house. 
I left the house with the Doetor. As 
soon as we had passed the door, I express- 
ed my surprise to him at the manner they 
treated the man who brought the news, 
as it was so different from any treatment 
I had before seen, when visited by stran- 
gers—and that I would thank him to in- 
form me of the cause of it. When he, 
without any hesitation, and with consider- 
able emphasis, answered, He once told a 
lie—and continued, what that man said 
may be so true, may be so not—we always 
listen to what a news man has to say, even 
when we know him to be a liar. But 
whether we believe him or not, it is not 
our custom to let him know, or to say any 
thing on the subject; for if we had asked 
him any questions about the fight, it would 
have been a great gratification to him, as 
he would have concluded some of the 
company did believe him, which is a thing 
we do not indulge any person in who has 
once been guilty of telling a lie. And he 
concluded by saying—‘He is all one as 
dead.’ ” 


“ Angry men would rather injure them- 
selves, than not hurt others.”——Dil/wyn. 
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@ doth from the pulpit andthe press. With 
‘this they ought to be satisfied, and faith- 
| fully discharge what they believe to be 
their duty. Butto resort to the legisla- 


)BSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


=rinted and circulated, for subscription by 


Mstitution of the Sabbath, and are sensible 

of its importance to the welfare of civil 
society—one of which will be addressed to 
Mithe Legislature of this state, praying for 


pf the Sabbath: the other will be ad- 
Sing that such alteration may be made in 


ance of the U.S. mails, (especially as it 


Melosing the mails on the Sabbath. In 
Mithese petitions, it is believed, good citizens 
pnd christians of all denominations may 
unite.”—Pittsburgh Recorder. 


[in their attempts to stop the mails and 
eanal boats on the Sabbath, in the State of 
NaNew-York, are about to try, it seems, 
Pwwhat can be done in the state of Pennsyl- 
Mevania. Their principal dependence, too, 
"aR appears, is on an arm of power or legis- 
M@ative enactments. Why can they not be 
@patisfied with the use only of spiritual ar- 


4 isten to the petitions of the clergy, they 
| Hwill soon have their hands full of business ; 
Wend so will the Postmaster General, and 
W@every other officer of the government. 
wer ullliberty is granted to the clergy in 
this country to inculcate and enforce all 


}ment to enforce the observances of reli- 
5 gion, by civil pains and penalties, is nei- 


SABBATH.--DIALOGUE. 


[From the Pittsburg, Pa. Recorder.) 


«“ Two petitions will in a few days be 


hristians and citizens who revere the in- 


e passage ofsuch alaw as may check 
he profanation and secure the observance 


dressed to the Postmaster General, pray- 
he present arrangement for the convey- 
espects the State of Pennsylvania) as 


may prevent the numerous evils that at- 
end the transportation, opening, and 


«(The Presbyterian clergy having failed 


our? Ifthe legislature once begin to 


he duties and requirements of religion, 


ture or the officers of the general gevern- 


ther consistent with the principles of the 


gospel, nor agreeable tothe genius of our 
constitution. ]”— Reformer. 


“A multiplication of laws, denotes an 


189 
DIALOGUE 
Between a Country Clergyman and a 
Quaker. 


C. But don’t you disturb the peace of 
the church, which is part of the govern- 
ment ? 


of Christ, and give no disturbance to the 
rest; and if thy pride be disturbed at our 
Christian liberty, the scripture condemn- 
eth thee. We cannot, as we are Chris- 
tians sacrifice our conscience toany man’s 
ambition. Can peaceable compliance 
with private conscience disturb any man 
who hath the Spirit of Christ? ‘The 
business of religion is to find a way te 
heaven. Art thou disturbed because I 
choose that which appears the shortest, 
and which to me is the only comfortable 


? 

. Butif you be ina wrong way, and I 
would compel you into the right way; 1 
do you no injury, but real service. 

. Friend, hast thou ever been there? 
And have not I the same written directions 
from the inspired men of God as thou 
hast, about the length and difficulty of the 
road? If thou wouldest take my divinc 
rules for travelling out of my hand, or 
force thyself upon me for a guide, and 
drive me into a road which I do not find 
in my book, and make me pay for ail this; 
I shall suspect thee for mine enemy, and 
for a freebooter, who wouldest carry me 
out of the way into a wilderness, to rob 
me. Let me ask thee aquestion, Wouldest 
thou be compelled to accompany me in 
my journey heavenward? 

C. No, taith, for two unanswerable rea- 
sons: First, you are not going thither. 

Q. I dare neither think nor say the 
like of thee: only thy road is not my 
road. 

C. Secondly, you have no warrant te 
compel me. 

Q. Thou speakesttruth. Noman hath 
a warrant to force faith, or to carry 
another man’s conscience. 

C. But you allow me a right to direct 
conscience. 

Q. Yes, if it liketh thy direction. I 
have the same right. 

C. You have self-conceit in abundance. 

Q. When thou art free from it, thy re- 
buke may be seasonable. I think I have 
impartiality too: my religion bringeth me 
no rents, I only seek salvation from it. 

-C. Smart again. 

Q. Dost thou feel it ? 

C. If I do, I ought to bear it, you know, 


increase of the 


Q. I wish thou wert one. I am sure 


from a teacher. 
| thou hast hitherto taught me nothing. 4 


Q. We ourselves are partofthe church . 
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have fully confuted all thy propositions, 
and thou hast not answered mine. 

C. You are too wise to be confuted or 
convinced. 

Q. By thy arguments, undoubtedly. 

C. arguments. 

Q. Thatare insufficient. 

C. In short, you are the most incorrigi- 


ble sect living. 


Q. And art not thou vain to endeavour 
to correct what thou sayest cannot be 
corrected ? 

C. I would, at least, do my duty and 
save your soul, if I could. 

Q. My soul is safe in the blood of 
Christ. Knowest thou any other safety? 

C. Your safety will fail you, if you do 
not worship him in a proper manner. 

Q. I believe in him, I pray tohim, and 
to God through him; I pray for his Spirit, 
I seek his will in his at | aud beg for 
light to understand it, and praise him for 
it; andI live soberly. Is not this the 
whole of religion, and of religious wor- 
ship? Canst thou teach me any better? 

& If you were to be taught, I could 
teach you to worship him decently. 

Q. Thou meanest, I sup 


but a task which any Infidel can perform ; 

nay, we have creatures amongst us that 

are not rational, and yet can perform it. 
C. Wasthere ever such profane buf- 


Q. Thou art mistaken, friend; pagans 
reckon them sacred, and solemnized in 
their temples a number of merry motions, 
which were a jest to the primitive Chris- 
tians. 

C. Good things are not the worse for 
being abused by the heathens. 

Q. ‘True, nor foolish things the wiser for 
being used by Christians. 

C. What, do you call the ceremonies of 
eur holy church foolish ? 

Q. No, but to me they are not edifying. 

C. To me they are, but your heart is 
hardened, 

Q. Do not things that are edifying sof- 
os the heart? Else what are they good 

r? 

C. Grace must go along with them. 

Q. Friend. won’t grace do without cer- 
emonies? Whoeverhath grace, is already 
edified: And cannot J pray for grace 
without ceremonies? 

C. Our church has established them as 
mecessary to decency and _ edification. 
Has the authority of the church no weight 
with you? 
io Yes, great weight, where she erreth 


C. Of which you pretend to judge. 


©. Dost thon follow any church with- | 


to bow at | 
sounds, to make legs to a table, and to say | 
_ after thee. This is not religious worship, 


out knowing why? or should any man? 
C. No. 


Q. Then every man ought to judge of 
every church, as thou dost ; by separating 
from every church but thy own; douty. 
less, because thou art most edified by her. 
and when she edifieth me also, I will aly 
join with her. : 

C. You ought to join with her: she 
the established church. 

Q. If ours were established, woulde 
thou join with us? 

C. How! I join with fanatics! Z 

Q. It becometh not me to return |B 
language ; but it is plain that thou value iim 
not establishments: and why would iim 
thou expect it from others, and set up & 
ty against conscience ? a 

C. Conscience! cant! a 

Q. By our conscience we must pleaiy 
God ; but if it offendeth thee, I will aim 
it by another name; I will call it opina yam 
Now, suppose I differ in opinion with thi 
and thy church, wouldest thou have va 
be an insincere man, a hypocrite, ani jam 
liar, by declaring myself of thy opinigl 
when lam not? 

C. No, but 

Q. Have patience: I have 
question to put tothee——~Wouldest 
have me change my mind, when | cangy 
change it? a 

C. Noman shall tell me that it is 


q 


possible for him to be of the true religqg 
Q. I am of the true religion, and Gm 
thinks every man; it being every maj 
nearest interest to be of the best. | 
C. A medley of religions is pe 
cious tosociety. 
Q. Pernicious (if thou pleasest) to tg 
pride of men, who would ride upon soci 
over the belly of conscience. But whi 
hath human society todo with what is am 
the heart of man concerning a future stay 
wherewith there can be no human comm 
merce? Human society indeed showy 
beware of those men who, under colour 
conducting them to the other world, wot 
engross this ; of men who would make tm 
whole body politic their slaves and tam 
ants; and would take so much care of Pa % 
tures and opinions, as to leave them nothitg 
but postures and opinions to take care oo 


C. A fine harangue, truly! Who a, 
fellows that do or would 
this 

Q. All who would bear no religilt 
in the world but their own. The Popigig 
clergy have done it; andall other clergy 
| who make the same demands upon socit’ 

that they do, would do it. Donot all tig 
high brethren make the same demand 
and contend forall the tyranny, and wealtj 


and pomp of popery ? 
| CT am not But Iam / 
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the church’s having all her own power 
and lands. 
wn ‘That is, thou art for the worst parts 
of popery, but not for popery. Friend, 
ligion claimeth neither power nor lands: 
our Saviour had none, apostles had 
one and we claim none; and we cannot in- 
erfere with ety de they do who de- 
and every thing thatis great and good 
society. : 
C. A pretty fellow to regulate society ! 
™ Q. I meddle not with society: I only 
its protection. 
m™ C. What have you to do then with 
Sehurch lands? 
Q. What hast thou ? 
mere robbed from the laiety om 
@nonks.——Art thou one? At the re- 
wermation the laiety resumed them again ; 
land doth the church of Christ condemn 
ane reformation? or, what hath she to do 
mith the cheats and robberies of monks, 
mut to condemn them ? 
C. I hope you will allow us to keep 
me hat the law gives us. 
= Q. But why claimeth thou more? And 
weeth not the law that gave, a power to 
make away ! 
oa C. I dare say, you don’t mean your own 
septate. 
™Q. Yes, surely, if I robbed the public 
™ get it, or turned the bounty of the pub- 
me tothe public detriment. 
mac. Have you the impudence to say 
Meat the clergy do so? . 
m2Q. Friend, there are clergy who do so ; 
Seno for theirown pride and debaucheries 
Merve the laiety that feed their luxury ; 
Meno receive all their power and revenues 
Sepm the laiety, and leave the laiety none. 
mend there are others who have great 
efices for the exercise of religious 
mpctions, and never exercise any; but 
avert them into Sine Cures, or leave 
m to ahireling. ‘This, friend, is worse 
an impudence, whereof I am not ng 
mes the Spirit call them to this? for, if 
em not deceived, you all declare your- 
eves called by the Spirit. 
a. I know youare nibbling at our 
gmeeping curates, and yet you keep a bailiff 
Xes; and will turn him out if he 
,gmeglect my affairs, or trust them to a car- 
er. How dost thou like the example? 
came of thy own choosing. And thou put- 
oy the care of precious souls, for which 
Snrist bled, upon the same foot with the 
are of corn and cattle, which men eats 
upon a worse foot, if thou wilt not suf- 
us to choose our spiritual bailiffs. 
m. Andso you would have the same | 


hority over clergymen, as over your 
at bughimen. Mighty civil ! 


ms We maintaim both, but at very 


equal wages. Where would be the in- 
civility or injustice of laying out our 
money for our own use ? 

oe henthe church might starve for 


you? 

Q. Friend, thou mayest be learned, but 
thou art very ignorant. The church ot 
Christ cannot starve, because it liveth not 
upon meats, and drink, and money. 

C. Nor consists of solemn faces, prim 
cravats, plain coats, and bread hats. 

Q. Thou speakest truth, notwithstand- 
ing intention. 

. Then why are you singular in your 
habits? 

Q. Why art thou? 

C. I am a minister of the gospel. 

Q. Which never gave thee that tippet, 
nor that long and unhandy coat with ma- 
ny 

. But it is decent. 

Q. My coat is more decent, and would 
become thee better. It is plainand warm, 
and hath no long train, nor vain superflui- 
ties. 

C. That solemn gate and mein too is 
very becoming. 

@. Wouldst thou have me cut capers, 
and practice smiles? 

C. And be sure never alter the figure 
of that broad hat. : 

Q. It is not broader than thine. 

C. I tell <_< I am a minister. 

Q. Thy hat is none, and I make no 
ministerial use of mine. I donot go te 
my neighbour, and say: Neighbour, I 
demand the tenth of thy substance, by vir- 
tue of this broad hat. 

C. Sir, who does ? : 

Q. Friend, thou art very passionate. I 
am only defending my hat, whereof I 
make no other use but to keep my head 
warm. 

C. Why don’t you pull it off upon oc- 
casion ? 

Q. I do upon = occasion, that is 
when I seek God. 

C. But never to man. 

Q. Therefore I do not, because I do it 
only to God. I think the acts of worship, 
which we pay unto God, ought not to be 
confounded with ceremonies of - civility 
paid unto men. Thou bowest at the 
name of Jesus, dost thou bow also at the 
name of the King? 


C. But you are inconsistent with your- 
selves. Your style to God and man is the 
same, and you ¢iee and thou them both 


alike. 


Q. We speak properly to one God as 
one God, to one man as one man. Thou 
art more inconsistent with thyself. Thou 
reckonest thee and thou disrespectful to 
man: why usest thou the same laneuage 
to God ? | 
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C. Itis the Scripture style. 

Q. Toman as wellas toGod. Besides, 
friend, let me tell thee, that the using the 
plural number to. single persons, was be- 
gun in flattery to princes and great men ; 
as was also the ceremony of the hat and 
the knee, and came to be practised as 
marks of adoration paid to men, who were 
thereby. set up in God’s stead ; and where 
they cannot go that length, yet they feed 
natural pride, and make differences a- 
mongst men, where nature hath made 
none. 

C. Wedo not use them as marks of 


adoration. 


Q. I believe thee; but still they are 
marks of insincerity, and of a submission 
which is not due’ from man to man. 


_ Friend, these civil ceremonies are of evil 


efficacy, and apt to deceive the mind into 
a slavish and superstitious veneration for 
persons. They make unnatural distances 
im society, and set men too far above and 
below one another. By such steps Kings 
eame to be worshipped as Gods; as seve- 
ral of the Roman Emperors formerly, and 
Jately thy friend Louis was deified by 
many of thy French brethren. 

C. Does the light within teach you all 
this? 

Q. My natural light, whichthou calles? 
reason, sufficeth to confute thee. The 
other light seemeth to be withheld from 
thee, and therefore thou mockest it; it 
better becomes a Christian to pray for it. 

C. You are an impudent man. Is it 
from your inward light that you reproach 
me, as though I were not a Christian? 

Q. Thou art very tender. I do not re- 
proach thee with any such thing; but | 
am sure that Christianity teacheth no 
man to deny the inward light, and to wax 
angry and revile. 

C. I do not deny that there is such a 
thing as the light of the Spirit, but I deny 
that you have it. 

Q. Thy censure is rash. How know- 
est thou what is within me? 

C. By what comes out of you. 

Q. I judge not thee by the same rule; 
I hope thou hast charity, though I see it 
not. But I will abide by thy rule in rela- 
Sion to myself. What hast thou heard 
me utter but therwords of truth and so- 
berness ? 

C. Not a word of the Spirit, I am sure. 

Q. Knowest thou him? If thou dost, 
thou must know that he is the author of 
truth. 

C. But not of sauciness and schism. 

Q. True, doctor; and therefore the 
Quakers do not saucily insult, nor unchar- 
itably damn all those, or any of those 
who differfrom them. That is the onl 
anti-christian schism, whieh damneth 


men as schismatics, except its own crue) 
club. 

C. A smart casuist, I’ll assure 
vindicate the Quakers from schism! 

Q. I wish thou couldst vindicate thy se 
as well upon the same pious and beney. 

: at, do you charge the establisha, 
church with schism?” 

Q. God forbid ; I only wish thee, ang 
such as are like thee, a more peaceabj, 
and more merciful spirit. Thou art jg 
the established church. 

C. And dare you say that the Quaker 
are not schismatics ? 

Q. Yes, certainly ; I think that al] ood 
men, of all professions, will be saved 
This is charity ; I separate from no chur 
out of pride or interest, and am therefor 
no schismatic. | 

C. And herein, I suppose, the Spint § 
your voucher, 

Q. I desire no other, and can have 
other for the thoughts of my heart. 

C. For which we areto take your wor, 
for I think you never take oaths. 

The scripture forbiddeth us to swer 
at all. 

C. It forbiddeth profane cursing sx 
swearing. 

Q. Doctor, it forbids all swearing. 

C. But the solemnity of an oath in ty 
presence of God is an act of religion. 

Q. All speaking is in the presence d 
God, and speaking the truth is an act ¢ 
religion. When we are called upon ts 
give our testimony to the truth, we never 
refuse it. 

C. I should be sorry to have my pr- 
perty depend upon your affirmation. 

Q. If 1 am a good man, thou needestat 
distrust me; if lam a bad man, my cath 
will not secure thee. 

C. I believe, indeed, the affirmation al 
oath of a Quaker are much alike. 

Q. They ought to be alike among d 
Christians, and all moral men ; and there: 
fore let thy meaning be ever so bitter, tho: 
pee an honourable testimony to Friends 

hope thou findest the same faithfulness 
and sincerity among thine. Is not the 
word of a churchman as good as his oath! 

C. I hope better than a Quaker’s, # 
least. 

Q. Not if a Quaker speaketh the truth. 

C. That if was well put in. 

Q. Beit so; though thou mightest have 
spared thy reproach, by which thou won: 
gain nothing. None of us have been a 
cused of false evidence, and doubtless thou 
hast heard of many churchmen punislet 
with infamy for perjury. 
| oe suppose you do the thing mort 
Slyly 

‘2. I thank thee for allowing us to hav’ 
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more discretion than thy disciples: if 
they have, at least, a few restraints, and 
more folly than we have, how are they 
bettered by thy teaching? and how 1s 
their oath better than our affirmation ? 

C. I cannot answer for profligates. 

Q. Nor oughtest thou to suspect us for 
profligates without cause. 

C. T mast beg leave not to value 
Quaker’s affirmation so much as a 
ehurchman’s oath. 

Q. I will value it as much without 
leave. Friend, are thy brethren more 
loyal by taking oaths, than men of our 
persuasion are, without taking any ? 

( To be continued. ) 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
In Europie. 


*By all accounts, the members of the 
notorious junta, called the Holy Alliance, 
are employing the powerful means which 
they possess, to prevent the progress of 
liberal opinions throughout their territo- | 
ries. Foremost, in this attempt, we find 
the “magnanimous” Alexander, the pa- 
tron of Bible Societies, and the boasted 
friend of the emancipation of the human 
race. He is stated to have ordered the 
director general of ecclesiastical affairs 
for the Roman empire, to issue an ukase 
for the seizure of several writings, which 
were considered hostile to the established 
faith ; 2 number of which had been, in 
eonsequence, placed under seals, to be 


judged of by the ecclesiastical director ; | 
and a strict search made after similar | 
productions, in all seminaries, schools, and , 
sloisters, throughout the empire. T he | 
King of Sardinia, in imitation of the Rus- | 
sian autocrat, and to show his subserviency 
to the views of the ‘holy band,’ had car- | 
ried matters so far as to issue an ordon- , 
nance prohibiting reading and writing to 
be taught to any one who had not pro- 
perty to the amount of fifteen hundred 
francs! The person teaching, and the 
person learning, in contravention of this 
erdonnance, were both liable to punish- 
ment.” —[ Late paper. 


# He is a brave man, who dares to meet 
dimself alone in the open field, to exam- 
ine his heart, nmmfinenced by the world.” 


Dillayn. 
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MORAL SENSE 

Of RIGHT and wRonG, the ground-work 
of virtue and religion. 


[From Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind.} 


“In reducing all the various conceptions, 
or at least the conceptions which are sup- 
posed to be various, of duty, virtue, obli- 
gation, merit, to this ove feeling, which 
arises on the contemplation of certain ac- 
tions,—a feeling which I am obliged to 
term moral approbation or disapproba- 
tion, because there is no other word in use 
to denote it, though I am aware, that af- 
frrobation and disapfiprrobation, which 
seem words of judgement rather than of 
emotion, are not terms sufficiently vivid to 
suit the force and liveliness of the 
sentiment I wish to express, I flatter 
myself that I have in some degree 
freed this most interesting subject 
from much superfluous argumentation. 
Why do we consider certain actions as 
morally right,—certain actions as mor- 
ally wrong ? why do we consider our- 
selves as morally bound to perform cer- 
tain actions,—to abstain from certain 
other actions ? why do we feel moral ap~ 
probation of those who perform certain 
actions,—moral disapprobation of those 
who perform certain other actions? For 
an answer to all these, I would refer to 
the simple emotion, as that on which 
alone the moral distinction is founded. 
The very conceptions of the rectitude, the 
obligation, the approvableness, are involv- 
ed in the feeling of the efiprodation itself. 
It is impossible for us to have the feeling, 
and not to have these,—or, to speak still 
more precisely, these conceptions are 
only the feeling itself variously referred 
jn its relation to the person and the cir- 
cumstance. To know that we should 
feel ourselves unworthy of self-esteem, 
and objects rather of self-abhorrence, if 
we did not act in a certain manner, is te 
feel the moral obligation to act in a cer- 
tain manner, as it is to feel the moral 
rectitude of the action itself. We are so 
constituted, that it is impossible for us, in 
certain circumstances, not to have this 
feeling ; and, having the feeling, we must 
have the notions of virtue, obligation, 
merit. It is vain for us to inquire why 
we are so constitated—as it is vain for us 
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EXTRACT. 


to inquire why we are so constituted, as to 
rejoice at any prosperous event, or to 
grieve at any calamity ;—or why we can- 
not perceive any change, without be- 
lieving, that in future the same ante- 
cedent circumstances will be followed by 
the same consequents. I may remark, 
too, that, as in the case now mentioned, 
it is impossible for us to have the belief of 
the similarity of the future to the past, 
simple as this beliefmay seem to be, with- 
out having at the same time the con- 
ceptions of cause, effect, power; so, in 
the case of moral approbation and disap- 
probation, it is impossible for us to have 
these feelings, however simple they may 
at first appear, without the conception of 
duty, obligation,virtue, merit,which are in- 
volved in the distinctive moral feeling, 
but do not produce it, as our notions of 
power, cause, effect, are involved in our 
belief, of the similarity of the future to the 
past ; but are not notions which previously 
existed and produced the belief; or, to 
speak more accurately, these notions are 
not involved in the feeling, which is sim- 
ple, but are rather references made of 
this one simple feeling to different objects. 

“ When I say, however, that it is vain 
to inquire why we feel the obligation to 
perform certain actions, I must be under- 
stood as speaking only of inquiries into 
the nature of the mind itself. Beyond it 
we may still inquire, and discover what 
we wish to find, not in our own nature, but 
in the nature of that Supreme Benevolence 
which formed us. We do not see, indeed, 
in the nature of the mind itself, any rea- 
son that the present should be considered 
by us as representative of the future, 


We know, however that if man had not 


been so formed asto believe the future 
train of physical events to resemble the 
past, it would have been impossible for 
him to exist, because he could not have 
provided what was necessary for pre- 


serving his existence, nor avoided the 


dangers which would then, as now, have 
hung over him at every step; and know- 
ing the necessity of this belief, to exist 
without discovering, in His provident 
goodness, the reason of the belief itself. 


But if the existence of man would have 


| 


— 


been brief and precarious, without this 
faith in the similarity of the future, it 
would not have been so wretched as ‘it 
the mind had not been rendered sus- 
ceptible of the feelings which we have 
now been considering, the feelings of ap- 
probation and disapprobation, and the no- 
tions and affections tlrat originate in these. 
I shall not attempt to picture to you this 
wretchedness—the wretchedness of a 
world, in which such feelings were not a 
part of the mental constitution—a world 
without virtue—without love of man or 
love of God—in which, wherever a hu- 
man being met a human being, he met 
him as arobber or a murderer, living on- 
ly to fear, and to destroy, and dying, te 
leave on earth a carcase still less loath- 
some in all its loathsomeness, than the 
living form which had been animated but 
with guilt. Our only comfort in consider- 
ing such a dreadful society is, that it 
could not long subsist and that the earth 
must soon have been freed from the 
misery which disgraced it. ¥ 

“We know, then, in this sense, why our I 


mind has been so constituted as to have E 


these emotions; and our inquiry leads us, 


asall other inquiries ultimately lead us, 
to the provident goodness of Him by 0 
God, the author 


whom we were made. 
of all our enjoyments, has willed us to be 
moral beings, for he could ot will us to 


be happy, in the noblest sense of that a 


term, without rendering us capable of § : 
practising and admiring virtue.” 
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